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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 
to  indicate  something  of  its  development  since  its  commencement  in  the  year 
1852,  and  of  its  potentialities. 

The  inclusion  of  so  large  a  number  of  illustrations  it  is  hoped  will  visualise 
the  buildings  and  their  surroundings  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
University,  to  the  present  generation  of  students,  and  to  citizens  and  visitors 
interested  in  its  life  and  influence. 

"The  Short  Historical  Account  of  the  University  of  Sydney,"  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  BARFF,  M.A.,  published  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  University  in  1902,  has 
been  consulted,  and  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  this  work  for 
much  of  the  historical  data  herein. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Sir  NORMAND  MACLAURIN,  Kt,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  seventh  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  has  since  the  year  1896, 
as  Chancellor,  guided  the  destinies  of  this  rapidly  developing  institution  of 
learning. 

R.  A.  D. 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  WENTWORTH 

Founder  of  the  University  of  Sydney  and  one  of  the  first  benefactors,  was  born  at 
Norfolk  Island  in  the  year  1791,  and  died  in  England  in  1872,  where  he  had  been  in 
residence  for  ten  years  ;  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Sydney,  were  accorded  a 
public  funeral  and  are  buried  at  Vaucluse  in  the  grounds  surrounding  his  late  home. 

The  public  held  him  in  such  high  honour  and  esteem  that  subscriptions  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  noble,  full-sized  statue,  executed  by  Tenerani,  which  is  placed  in  the 
Great  Hall. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   SYDNEY 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY  was  opened  in  the  year  1852.     It  really  had  its  founda- 
tion in  the  Sydney  College,  which  was  initiated  in  1830,  and  was  built  on  land 
granted  by  the  Government,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  then  racecourse,  and  it 
is  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  known  as  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  opposite  Hyde 
Park. 

Nineteen  years  afterwards  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  instituting  an  University  for  the  promotion  of  Literature 
and  Science,  and  such  men  as  William  Charles  Wentworth,  Edward  Deas-Thomson, 
John  Hubert  Plunkett,  Charles  Cowper,  Robert  Lowe,  Charles  Nicholson,  Robert  Nichols 
and  James  Macarthur,  whose  names  are  now  historic,  were  included  in  this  Committee. 

The  Annual  Endowment  was  fixed  at  £5,000,  and  £30,000  was  voted  towards  the 
cost  of  building.  The  University  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  ist  of  October,  1850,  and  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  the  University  must  belong  to  no  religious  denomination  and  require  no  religious 
test.  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine  were  provided  for. 

William  Charles  Wentworth  may  be  said  to  be  the  Founder  of  the  University.  It 
was  he  who  moved  for  the  Select  Committee,  drew  up  its  report,  and  when  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  before  Parliament  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1849,  concluded  a 
brilliant  speech  by  predicting  : — 

"  That  from  the  pregnant  womb  of  this  institution  would  arise  a  long  list  of 
"  illustrious  names — of  statesmen — of  patriots — of  philanthropists — of  philo- 
"  sophers — of  poets  and  heroes  who  would  shed  a  deathless  halo,  not  only 
"  on  their  country  but  upon  that  University  which  called  them  into  being." 

The  Chairs  first  founded  were  the  following  : — Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry 
and  Experimental  Physics.  These  three  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend 
John  Woolley,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  of  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  University  College;  Morris 
Birkbeck  Pell,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Wrangler  ;  and 
John  Smith,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  respectively. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORS 
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PROFESSOR  PELL 
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LAKE  AND  BRIDGE 


GARDENER'S  LODGE  AND  LAKE 


The  first  intention  of  the  Senate  was  to  provide  instruction  in  a  University  College, 
leaving  the  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the  University,  in  the  analogy  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  first  professors  were  accordingly  appointed  professors  of 
University  College.  But  soon  after  their  arrival  they  called  attention  to  the  "  want  of 
a  central  standard  of  teaching,"  if  it  was  to  be  wholly  conducted  by  college  tutors,  and 
the  greater  benefit  accruing  to  all  matriculated  students  if  required  to  attend  the  lectures 
at  the  University,  and  it  was  definitely  resolved  that  the  University  should  be  a  central 
teaching  institution.  They  were  accordingly  made  Professors  of  the  University. 

The  First  Matriculation  Examination  was  held  in  October,  1852,  and  the  University 
commenced  with  twenty-four  Undergraduates. 

The  Sydney  College  was  at  first  used  by  these  Professors  for  their  work. 

At  the  inaugural  ceremony  held  in  October  of  the  same  year,  dignified  and  eloquent 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  by  Professor 
Woolley,  Principal.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  set  himself  to  answer  the  allegation  "  to  the 
effect  that  the  University  had  been  founded  as  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  as  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  rich."  He  said:  "  The  terms  of  admission  to  our 
classes  and  the  scholarships  we  have  founded  are  calculated  to  afford  every  facility  and 
encouragement  to  candidates  of  whatever  degree,  who  may  be  desirous  of  participating 
in  the  advantages  which  are  held  out  to  them."  He  stated  the  purpose  of  the  University 
to  be  "  to  provide  those  higher  means  of  instruction  by  which  men  may  be  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  offices  belonging  to  the  higher  grades  in  society  ;  to  enable 
her  citizens  to  become  enlightened  statesmen,  useful  magistrates,  learned  and  able  lawyers. 
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UNIVERSITY  LAKE  AND  LODGES 

judicious  physicians,  to  enable  each,  in  fine,  to  discharge  with  credit  and  ability  the 
several  duties  belonging  to  the  particular  station  in  life  in  which  God's  providence  had 
placed  him." 

The  Principal,  Dr.  Woolley,  in  his  oration  referred  to  the  foundation  of  Oxford 
University  by  Alfred  the  Great  980  years  before,  and  invoked  the  spirit  of  Alfred  the 
Great  that  "  in  his  spirit  the  founders  of  this  University  seek  to  be  partakers  of  his 
success  : — in  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  for  true  religion  and  sound  learning  cannot  brook 
to  dwell  apart ;  the  foundation  of  the  faith  can  never  be  finally  impaired  by  knowledge  ; 
the  effect  of  Science,  if  it  be  but  deep  enough,  earnest,  comprehensive  and  therefore 
humble,  cannot  but  be  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  nature,  the  desire 
to  satisfy  our  spiritual  longings,  and  to  enter  into  our  spiritual  relations." 

As  the  ideals  of  its  founders,  administrators,  professors  and  students,  what  sentiments 
more  grand  or  more  noble  could  have  been  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  any  public 
institution  for  higher  learning! 

The  name  of  the  Founder,  William  Charles  Wentworth,  having  been  mentioned, 
it  is  a  fitting  thing  to  give  also  the  names  of  those  who,  in  addition  to  him,  composed  the 
original  Senate  of  16  members  appointed  by  Proclamation  on  the  24th  December,  1850. 

The  Reverend  William  Binnington  Boyce        Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Merewether 

Edward  Broadhurst,  Q.C. 


John  Bay  ley  Darvall 

Stuart  Alexander  Donaldson 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Davis 

Alfred  Denison 

Edward  Hamilton 

James  Macarthur. 


Charles  Nicholson 
Bartholomew  O'Brien 
Hon.  John  Hubert  Plunkett 
The  Reverend  William  Purves 
His  Hon.  Roger  Therry 
Hon.  Edward  Deas-Thomson 
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GLIMPSE  OF  MAIN  BUILDING  FROM  VICTORIA  PARK 


All  of  whom  were  eminent  men,  who  served  their  generation  nobly,  wisely  and  well,  and 
thereby  succeeding  generations  also.  The  portraits  of  several  of  these  Senators  are  hung 
in  the  Great  Hall.  (See  pages  23-25.) 

The  University  of  Sydney  is  the  oldest  University  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  others 
having  been  founded  as  follow  : — Melbourne,  in  1853  ;  Adelaide,  in  1874  ;  Tasmania, 
in  1893  ;  Queensland,  in  1911  ;  Western  Australia,  in  1913. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  trace  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  University  of 
Sydney  in  all  its  details  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  staff,  which  originally  consisted 
of  three  Professors,  now  numbers  144  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers, 
Demonstrators  and  Honorary  Lecturers.  And  while  in  1852  the  Undergraduates 
numbered  only  twenty-four,  to-day  over  1630  are  attending  lectures,  of  which  1485 
are  pursuing  courses  of  study  definitely  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  in  addition 
others  are  attending  lectures  in  individual  subjects. 

The  benefits  of  University  education  are  open  to  women  (of  whom  there  are  295 
attending)  equally  with  men,  and  to  unmatriculated  as  well  as  to  matriculated  students. 

And  while  mentioning  such  progress,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  revenue  from  Government  grant  was  £5000,  in  1913  the  large  sum 
of  £90,605  was  received.  This  amount  included  statutory  endowment  and  Parliamentary 
votes  totalling  £44,966. 
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GLIMPSE  OF  MAIN  BUILDING 


THE  AREA  AND  SITE. 

Visitors  to  Sydney,  who,  having  travelled  and  seen  much  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  able  to  make  comparisons,  hardly  ever  fail  to  remark  as  to  the  magnificent 
position  of  the  University,  only  express  what  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  that 
the  founders  of  the  University  showed  great  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the  selection  of 
the  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  and  that  the  Government  were  munificent  in  making 
provision — considered  ample  at  the  time — in  the  grant  of  such  a  large  demesne.  The 
original  grant  of  land  was  128  acres,  and  about  14  acres  were  afterwards  added.  At 
the  time  the  grant  was  made  the  land  was  generally  called  Grose  Farm,  a  portion  of  it, 
consisting  of  thirty  acres,  having  been  occupied  as  a  farm  by  Major  Francis  Grose, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  in  1792. 

In  addition  to  the  128  acres  already  mentioned  the  Government  made  subsequent 
grants  of  8£  acres  at  the  corner  of  Newtown  (now  City)  road  and  Parramatta  road, 
where  was  a  toll-bar,  and  of  5  acres,  now  in  possession  of  St.  Paul's  College. 

The  University  stands  well  upon  a  broad  terrace  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  and, 
because  of  its  commanding  eminence,  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  in  almost  every 
direction.  In  front  of  its  City  and  Newtown  road  area  it  has  the  advantage  of  the 
adjoining  Victoria  Park,  of  52  acres,  which  virtually  adds  to  its  own  acreage. 

On  entering  the  grounds  from  City  Road,  between  the  two  stone  Lodges,  the  main 
avenue  passes  well-kept  shrubberies  and  avenues  of  trees  on  either  side  to  the  clock 
tower  and  arched  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building  ;  and  while  pedestrians 
use  the  paths  of  the  terraced  lawns  in  front  of  the  building,  carriages  approach  it  by 
driving  round  them. 
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There  is  much  wealth  of  detail  in  the  buildings  worthy  of  close  attention,  notably 
the  enrichments,  the  gargoyles,  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  carved  escutcheons 
of  the  arms  of  original  members  of  the  Senate  on  the  walls  outside  the  Great  Hall  and 
under  its  windows.  The  architect  has  provided  niches  for  statues,  which  are  at  present 
unoccupied. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING. 

The  main  building  is  15 th  century  Tudor  perpendicular  Gothic  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture. "  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Tudor  is  the  depressed  arch,  stunted  but 
"  very  flat,  and  drawn  from  four  centres.  This  arch,  however,  is  generally — even  in 
"  the  original  building — reserved  for  the  doorway.  The  windows  are  frequently  square 
"  headed  and  nearly  always  large,  the  use  of  mullions  and  transoms  allowing  such  size. 
41  Over  the  window  heads  is  placed  a  moulding  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  rectangular 
"  hood.  The  walls  are  surmounted  by  battlements,  sometimes  hiding  the  roof.  Small 
"  towers  were  built  at  important  corners."  This  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Branch,  State  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Public  Instruction 
Gazette  "  in  March,  1914,  is  given  that  readers  may  see  how  the  description  of  the  Tudor 
style  is  borne  out  in  the  imposing  University  building  of  Pyrmont  stone,  the  design  of 
Mr.  Edmund  T.  Blacket,  Government  Architect.  To  his  credit  it  may  be  said  that 
among  other  public  buildings  he  also  designed  and  supervised  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's 
College,  St.  John's  Church,  Glebe,  and  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Sydney.  Some  celebrated 
examples  in  England  of  the  same  style  0f  architecture  are  Hatfield  House  (Herefordshi:e), 
Haddon  Hall  (Derbyshire),  and  part  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

The  building,  of  Pyrmont  sandstone,  begun  in  1854,  took  six  years  to  complete,  and 
cost  £80,000.  Of  this  amount,  £60,000  was  contributed  by  the  Government,  £12,000 
was  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Sydney  College,  and  the  balance  was  subscribed.  The 
original  design,  like  those  of  older  Universities  and  Colleges,  is  for  buildings  to  form  a 
quadrangle,  and  with  cloisters  ;  the  Fisher  Library  occupies  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  buildings  now  being  erected  for  additional  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  will, 
when  completed,  fill  in  the  gap  on  the  south  side,  and  connect  the  main  building  to  the 
library.  The  quadrangle  will  not  be  completed  for  a  few  years  yet. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  main  building  is  407  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  of 
the  central  tower  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  90  feet.  The  Minarets  rise  above  the  parapet 
to  a  further  25  feet. 

The  clock  tower  is  the  central  feature  of  the  main  building,  its  oriel  window  over 
entrance  archway  and  ornamental  iron  gates,  contains  many  excellent  specimens  of  the 
carvers'  art. 

The  clock,  whose  dial  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  was  presented  by  Sir  Stuart 
Alexander  Donaldson,  father  of  the  present  master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
and  also  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Brisbane. 

At  each  corner  of  the  tower  is  an  octagonal  minaret,  which,  by  a  stone  spiral  stairway, 
leads  to  the  roof,  and  is  continued  above  the  roof  with  mullioned  and  dome  canopy  and 
carved  terminals,  surmounted  by  ornamental  iron  finial. 

THE  GREAT  HALL. 

The  Great  Hall  has  a  length  of  135  feet  and  a  breadth  of  45  feet.  It  is  70  feet 
i  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  its  walls  are  45  feet  high.  To  the  Hon.  Francis  L.  S. 
Mri  c.wether,  Vice-Chancellor  at  the  time,  are  we  indebted  for  his  insistence  that  the 
Great  Hall  should  be  more  ornate  and  noble  in  style  than  was  at  first  designed.  The 
official  opening  of  the  hall  in  July,  1859,  was  combined  with  the  annual  commemoration, 
and  in  the  succeeding  days  of  the  week  of  the  opening  grand  musical  performances  of 
oratorio  and  other  high-class  music  were  rendered. 
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Included  in  the  embellishment  of  the  lofty 
hammer-beam  roof,  which  is  of  colonial  hard- 
wood and  cedar,  are  several  beautiful  wood 
carvings  of  angels  holding  scrolls  or  open 
books,  and  the  Arms  of  the  British  Universities 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  University  was  built 
are  carved  on  the  stone  corbels  which  support 
the  roof  timbers. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Hall  there 
is  a  dais,  ascended  by  four  steps,  on  the  right 
of  which  is  a  large  groined  Oriel  window.  The 
whole  of  the  floor  of  the  hall  is  of  colonial 
marble  in  grey  and  white  squares  laid  on  the 
diagonal. 

Another  imposing  and  striking  feature  is 
the  smaller  oriel  window  of  Caen  stone,  with 
carvings  of  armorial  bearings,  situated  on  the 
southern  side. 

The  Organ,  built  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Andrews,  of  Hull,  placed  in  the 
Eastern  Gallery,  and  first  used  at  the  Annual 
Commemoration  in  1882,  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Sir  Patrick  A. 
Jennings,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
william  Wentworth,  because  of  their  large  gifts 
towards  its  cost.  It  has  three  manuals,  36 
stops,  also  7  couplers  and  composition  pistons, 
and  pipes  to  the  number  of  2354.  It  is  divided 
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into  two  parts  in  order  to  allow  the  handsome  eastern  window  to  be  fully  seen,  and 
is  played  from  the  centre.  The  Organ  Gallery  is  reached  by  a  winding  stone  staircase 
in  the  tower  at  the  north-east  corner. 

The  large  stained  glass  window  above  referred  to  represents  the  founders  of  the 
Colleges  at  Cambridge.  Amongst  the  founders  King  Henry  VIII.  can  be  readily  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  row. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  similar  window,  the  subject  of  which  represents 
the  founders  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
in  the  lower  row  also. 

These  windows,  occupying  as  they  do  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  and  western  walls, 
shed  a  splendid  radiance  of  light  into  the  Hall  throughout  the  day. 

Another  large  stained  glass  window,  known  as  the  King  and  Queen  Window,  unique 
in  design,  which  fills  the  north-west  recess,  on  the  dais,  gives  excellent  portraits  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria. 

There  are  also  eleven  other  windows  high  in  the  walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
each  having,  with  one  exception,  three  portraits  of  celebrities  in  History,  Literature, 
Science  and  Art  of  the  centuries. 

A  list  of  those  represented  in  these  windows,  commencing  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  Hall,  is  as  follows  : — 

Alcuinus  (Ecclesiastical  Historian,  675-804)  ;  Caedmon  (the  earliest  English 
Poet,  of  the  yth  century)  ;  Bede  (Scholar  and  Historian,  673-735)  ; 

Roger  Bacon  (Philosopher  and  Man  of  Science,  1214-1294)  ;  Robert  Greathead 
(Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1175-1253),  and  John  Duns  Scotus  (Theologian,  1265-1308; 

Chaucer  (Poet,  1340-1400)  ;  Fortescue  (Jurist,  1394-1476)  ;  and  James  I.  of  Scotland 
(1394-1437)  ; 

Sir  Thomas  More  (Lawyer  arid  Writer  of  "  Utopia,"  1478-1535)  ;  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  (Poet,  1518-1547),  and  Spenser  (Poet,  1552-1599)  ; 

Beaumont  (Dramatist,  1584-1616)  and  Fletcher  (Dramatist,  1579-1625)  ;  Shake- 
speare (Poet  and  Dramatist,  1564-1616)  ;  Massinger  (Dramatist,  1583-1640)  ; 
and  Ford  (Dramatist,  1586-1639)  ; 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Explorer,  Historian  and  Poet,  1552-1618)  ;  Lord  Bacon 
(Statesman  and  Philosopher,  1561-1626),  and  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  (Poet, 
1554-1586)  ; 

Harvey  (Physician  and  Discoverer  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  1578-1657)  ; 
Milton  (Theologian  and  Poet,  1608-1674)  ;  and  Selden  (Jurist,  1584-1654)  ; 

Addison  (Essayist  and  Poet,  1672-1719)  ;  Pope  (Poet,  1688-1744)  ;  and  Dryden 
(Poet,  1631-1700)  ; 

Locke  (Philosopher,  1632-1704)  ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Mathematician  and  Theo- 
logian, 1642-1727)  ;  and  Boyle  (Physicist,  1627-1691)  ; 

Burke  (Orator  and  Philosopher,  1729-1797)  ;  Dr.  Johnson  (Lexicographer  and 
Essayist,  1709-1784)  ;  and  Gray  (Poet,  1716-1771)  ; 

(  ;iptain  Cook  (Navigator,  1728-1779;  Judge  Blackstone  (Jurist,  1723-1780)  ;  and 
Dr.  Black  (Chemist  and  Physicist,  1728-1799). 

The  cost  of  these  windows  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected  largely  in  the 
year  1857  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  who  himself  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  western  window, 
while  John  Henry  Challis  bore  the  cost  of  the  King  and  Queen  Window,  and  Sir  Daniel 
<'<><>|>rr  that  of  the  large  Eastern  Window,  and  eleven  donors  paid  the  cost  of  the  side 
windows.  The  windows  were  made  by  the  celebrated  firm  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
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The  visitor  to  the  Great  Hall  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  well-executed  portraits 
in  oil  hung  on  the  walls.  They  are  of  those  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
University,  and  include  Chancellors,  Vice-Chancellors,  Original  Members  and  Fellows  of 
the  Senate  and  Benefactors  of  the  University.  Many  of  these  paintings  were  presented 
to  the  subjects  of  them  by  subscribers  in  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  their  work 
for  the  community  was  held.  The  portraits  commencing  from  the  dais  are  the 
following  : — 

The  Reverend  Charles  Badham,  M.A.  (Oxford),  Litt.  D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Classics 
and  Logic,  1867-84.  Was  stated  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  "  one  of  the 
best  classical  scholars  in  England,"  and,  in  addition,  was  a  most  accom 
plished  linguist.  Was  a  great  orator.  He  used  his  influence  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Evening  Lectures,  which  were  commenced  in  1884,  and  also  in 
connection  with  the  foundation  of  Bursaries.  The  portrait  is  by  J.  Anivitti, 
and  was  given  by  subscribers. 

Professor  MacCallum,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  Challis  Professor  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture since  1887,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  Member  of  the  Senate, 
1898-1914.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  John  Longstaff  and  presented  by 
subscribers  to  the  Professor  as  a  mark  of  high  esteem  on  the  occasion  of 
completing  25  years'  service. 

Sir  William  Windeyer,  Kt.,  M.A.  (Sydney),  LL.D.  (Cambridge).  One  of  the  first 
students  and  the  first  graduate  (1856)  in  the  University.  At  one  time  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Solicitor-General ;  was  the  first  elected 
representative  of  the  University  in  Parliament  in  1876.  (Mr.  (now  Sir 
Edmund)  Barton  was  the  only  other  representative  in  Parliament,  as  in  1879 
the  Electoral  Act  was  amended).  ;  Attorney-General,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Fellow  of  the  Senate  1866-97,  Vice-Chancellor  1883-7,  Chancellor  1895-6. 
The  artist  is  A.  Foster  ;  the  portrait  has  been  presented  by  Lady  W7indeyer. 

Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Kt.,  First.  Chief  Justice,  1823 ;  appointed  to  Legislative  Council, 
1825  ;  first  President  of  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  1831-6.  Presented 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Sydney  College  ;  the  painting  is  by  Hart. 

Alfred  Denison,  B.A.,  original  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1850-60. 

John  Henry  Challis,  a  Sydney  Merchant,  who  by  his  will  left  his  residuary  estate 
to  the  University  in  1880,  and  is  its  largest  benefactor.  The  portrait  was 
obtained  by  purchase. 

Sir  Peter  Nicoll  Russell,  Kt.,  1816-1906  ;  Benefactor  (see  also  pp.  40).  Portrait 
painted  by  Orchardson,  R.A.  Presented  by  Lady  Russell. 
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Professor  Archibald  Liversidge,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  1874-1907  ;  First  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  and 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  1879-1904  ;  Member  of  the  First  Board  of  Technical 
Education  ;  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1886-90  and  1901  ;  Founder 
of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1885,  and 
its  President,  1888-90.  Painted  by  Sir  John  Collier,  R.A.,  and  presented  by 
subscribers. 

Professor  William  John  Stephens,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  1882-1890  ; 
Member  of  the  Senate,  1884-1890.  Portrait  painted  by  Miss  Ethel  Stephens. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  Jones,  Kt.,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Senate,  1887,  Vice-Chancellor,  1904-6  ;  President  of  the  Intercolonial 
Medical  Congress,  1892.  Portrait  painted  by  Percy  Spence,  and  presented 
by  members  of  the  profession  on  the  occasion  of  his  Knighthood. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Merewether,  B.A.,  Auditor  General  of  New  South 
Wales,  original  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1850-75,  Vice-Chancellor, 
1854-62,  Chancellor,  1862-5.  Presented  by  subscribers. 

Thomas  Barker,  Founder  by  benefaction  of  the  Scholarships  bearing  his  name, 
d.  1875.  Portrait  painted  by  Prout,  presented  by  Mrs.  Barker. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Folding,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1856-77. 
Portrait  painted  by  James  Anderson  and  presented  by  subscribers. 

James  Macarthur,  original  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1850-60.  Portrait 
painted  by  Capalti  and  presented  by  Mr.  Macarthur. 

Sir  Normand  MacLaurin,  Kt.,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews),  M.D.  (Edin.),  LL.D.  (St. 
Andrew's  and  Edin.),  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  ;  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Senate,  1883  ;  Vice-Chancellor,  1887-89  and  1895  ;  elected  seventh 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1896,  which  office  he  is  still  ably  filling.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Sir  Normand  MacLaurin  has  held  office  longer  than 
any  of  the  six  Chancellors  who  have  preceded  him.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Ronald  Gray,  and  presented  by  subscribers. 

Sir  William  Montagu  Manning,  Kt.,  K.C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General,  1844  '•  Crown 
Nominee  in  Legislative  Council  ;  afterwards  elected  to  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1861-95  ;  Chancellor,  1878-1895.  Portrait 
was  painted  by  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  R.A.,  and  given  by  the  public  in  his  honour. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Allwood,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1855-86,  Vice-Chancellor, 
1869-83.  Portrait  painted  by  J.  Anivitti  and  presented  by  subscribers. 

The  Reverend  John  Woolley,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (Lond.  and  Oxon.)  ;  First  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Principal  of  the  University,  1852-66  ;  one  of  the  original 
Trustees  of  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  "  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
teacher  full  of  faith  and  devotion  to  his  subject."  Portrait  painted  by 
Tweedie  ;  presented  by  subscribers. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart,,  M.D.  (Edin.),  D.C.L.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  Member 
of  the  First  Legislative  Council,  elected  Speaker  three  times  ;  original  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  Fellow  of  the  Senate,  1850-83  ;  Vice-Chancellor,  1851-54  ; 
Chancellor,  1854-62  ;  Founder  of  the  Nicholson  Museum,  by  gift  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities.  (See  page  31.)  Portrait  painted  by  H.  \Y. 
Phillips,  R.A.,  and  presented  by  subscribers. 
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Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  1837  '•  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Executive  ;  Original  Member  and  Fellow  of  the 
Senate,  1850-79 ;  Vice-Chancellor,  1862-5  ',  Chancellor,  1865-78.  The 
portrait  was  painted  by  Capalti,  of  Rome,  and  was  presented  in  consideration 
of  his  public  services. 

A  very  valuable  piece  of  Flemish  tapestry  (subject,  "  Joseph  and  His  Brothers  "} 
the  gift  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  adorns  the  west  wall.  Two  smaller  pieces  of  tapestry, 
given  by  the  same  donor,  are  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  Northern  Hall,  and  they  are  choice 
specimens  of  enriched  needlework. 

The  Hall  also  contains  marble  busts  of  Sir  William  Montagu  Manning  (Chancellor,. 
1878-1895)  and  of  Sir  Peter  Nicol  Russell  (Benefactor),  and  the  life-size  marble  statues,, 
on  pedestals,  of  the  Founder  of  the  University,  William  Charles  Wentworth  (by  Terrani), 
presented  by  subscribers,  and  of  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  John  Henry  Challis  (by 
Simonetti),  whose  benefaction  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £247,000,  and  from  the 
income  of  which  the  Senate  has  established  seven  Challis  Professorships  and  seven 
Lectureships  and  Readerships,  also  a  Directorship  in  Military  Science. 

The  Great  Hall  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  its  kind  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  impresses  the  visitor  by  its  beauty  in  design  and  its  symmetry  of  proportion 
as  well  as  by  the  rich  colouring  of  its  windows.  It  compares  favourably  in  its  dignity 
and  beauty  with  the  halls  of  the  ancient  University  Colleges,  and  is  worthy  of  the  pride 
which  the  Sydney  alumni  and  the  citizens  have  in  it.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  examina- 
tions are  held,  also  the  Graduation  Ceremony  and  Annual  Commemoration  and  the 
social  functions  which  take  place  in  the  University. 


FISHER  LIBRARY. 

Of  this  Library  one  might  say,  in  the  words  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  :  "  It  is  a 
despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it  ;  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime  and  more  than 
one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily." 

The  Fisher  Library  is  of  perpendicular  Gothic  architecture,  in  keeping  with  the 
main  building,  of  which  it  will  later  form  a  part.  It  shows  the  true  spirit  of  this  style 
of  architecture  in  its  general  features  and  correctness  of  detail.  The  original  plan  of  the 
main  building  is  that  of  a  quadrangle,  following  the  classic  style  of  the  older  Universities, 
and  to  the  completion  of  that  plan  the  Fisher  Library  is  a  contribution.  The  building  is 
of  stone  richly  carved,  especially  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  The  Reading  Room  is 
122  feet  x  50  feet  and  will  accommodate  250  readers  ;  its  floor  area  exceeds  that  of  the 
high,  and  the  open  timbered  roof,  also  of  cedar,  has  hammer  beams  of  very  large 
dimensions.  The  timber  was  obtained  from  Northern  Queensland,  the  cedar  forests 
of  New  South  Wales  having  been  practically  used  up.  No  less  than  175,000  superficial 
feet  of  cedar  was  required,  and  300,000  feet  had  to  be  secured  to  obtain  this  quantity. 

At  the  base  of  the  stone  corbels  supporting  the  roof  timbers,  the  arms  of  the  several 
nations,  in  colour,  have  been  placed,  and  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Reading  Room 
will  be  found  carvings  of  the  escutcheons  of  the  following  : — Sir  Harry  Rawson,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  Sir  Normand  MacLaurin,  Sir  William  Windeyer,  Judge  Backhouse,  Sir 
Arthur  Renwick,  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  of  New 
South  Wales. 

On  the  north-west  wall  the  bronze  mural  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  F.  Norton  Manning 
has  been  erected,  for  his  services  to  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  and  as  a  Lecturer 
of  the  University.  On  the  east  wall  there  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  Sir  Normand 
MacLaurin,  Chancellor. 
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The  design  of  the  building  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  Government  Architect, 
the  late  Colonel  Vernon.  The  Library  took  eight  years  to  erect,  and  was  opened  in 
the  year  1910.  Its  cost  was  £75,000. 

The  book-stack,  which  is  only  entered  from  the  Cataloguers'  room,  is  seven  stories  in 
height,  and  affords  an  example  of  the  most  modern  way  of  storing  the  contents  of  a  library. 
The  interior  fittings  of  the  stack,  lift  and  staircase  are  wholly  of  steel,  and  its  floors 
of  thick  plate  glass,  to  give  more  light,  and  when  the  sole  entrance,  a  heavy,  fireproof 
door,  is  closed,  it  is  considered  to  be  absolutely  secure  from  fire  dangers.  A  convenient 
feature  of  the  book-stack  is  that  all  the  books  on  the  shelves  are  within  easy  reach 
without  the  aid  of  a  ladder.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  electricity,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  book-stack  on  the  northern  side. 

• 

The  nucleus  of  the  Library  was  formed  in  1852  by  an  expenditure  of  the  first  vote  of 
£500  set  apart  by  the  Senate.  Many  sums  have  been  voted  from  that  date  to  build  up 
the  several  departments  there,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  benefactors  of  suitable 
contributions  to  this  part  of  the  University.  Notably  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  who  presented,  with  other  books,  three  Hebrew  scrolls  (Genesis 
.and  Esther)  on  goatskin  and  vellum,  and  an  early  copy  of  the  Magna  Charta  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  the  library,  containing  4,000  books,  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicol  D.  Stenhouse,  who 
from  1869-73  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Senate  ;  Sir  Arthur  Renwick,  "  Leipsius  Anti- 
quities of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  "  ;  and  Dr.  George  Bennett,  who  presented  John  Gould's 
Works  on  Ornithology. 

This  list  of  gifts  covers  many  years,  and  there  is  room  for  many  more  names  on  it. 
The  Library  is  by  no  means  what  all  University  men  would  like  to  see  it.  A  University 
Library's  requirements  in  Australia  are  very  much  more  extensive  and  more  pressing 
than  those  of  a  similar  institution  in  Europe ;  but  in  spite  of  the  service  rendered  by 
this  little  band  of  benefactors,  and  in  spite  of  the  proper  pride  of  Sydney  men  in  their 
Library,  it  cannot  too  often  be  said  that  the  University  Library  is  and  must  be  inadequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  here  with  a  small  library 
merely  because  our  country  and  our  University  are  young.  On  the  contrary,  we  require 
a  larger  collection  of  books  than  any  of  the  University  libraries  of  the  Old  World  ;  for 
in  Europe,  if  a  book  is  not  immediately  forthcoming,  one  has  only  to  send  for  it  to  a 
library  near  at  hand.  Here  we  are  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  culture.  Our 
Universities  and  our  libraries  are  few  and  far  apart. 

The  Library  is  capable  of  holding  on  its  shelves  250,000  volumes,  and  now  contains 
about  100,000.  Its  expenditure  annually  will  add  about  2000  each  year,  while  the  number 
is  further  increased  by  books  published  in  the  State,  the  Copyright  Act  entitling  the 
University  Library  to  a  copy. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Library  was  from  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  a  bachelor, 
who  for  many  years  was  in  business  in  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  and  lived  in  Darlington 
almost  in  sight  of  the  University  ;  it  is  said  :  he  attended  regularly  the  Annual  Com- 
memorations. He  bequeathed  in  1885  £30,000  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
Library  in  the  University.  At  first  the  income  of  £10,000  only  was  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  £20,000  was  set  aside  for  a  building.  This  latter  amount  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  and  it  reached  £30,000,  but  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate, 
having  agreed  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  building,  the  whole  income  from  the  £40,000 
is  now  used  for  the  development  of  the  several  departments  in  the  Library.  Strange 
to  relate,  the  University  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  portrait  of  this  benefactor, 
no  portrait  being  known  to  exist. 
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THE    NICHOLSON    MUSEUM. 

The  Nicholson  Museum  was  founded  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  who,  during  a  number 
of  years  found  delight  in  getting  together  treasures  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  which 
lie  presented  to  the  University  and  which  form  the  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian. 
Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  and  Roman  Sculptures.  The  collection  also 
includes  about  150  Greek  and  Italian  vases  and  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman  lamps. 
The  Founder  of  the  Museum  referred  to  "  several  of  the  objects  in  the  Egyptian  series 
as  unique  and  of  almost  priceless  value,"  and  to  the  Etruscan  Sculpture  as  "specimens 
superior  to  anything  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  character." 

The  nucleus  of  the  collection  numbers  408  objects,  but  these  were  added  to  by  the 
Founder  of  the  Museum  and  by  others,  and  there  are  now  over  3,000  objects. 

Besides  specimens  of  mummified  bodies,  human  and  animal,  the  collection  contains 
good  examples  of  Egyptian  funereal  paintings  and  carved  stelae,  and  mummy  wrappings 
inscribed  with  extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Among  the  more  important 
objects  are  the  upper  part  of  the  statue  of  the  wife  or  daughter  of  Tirhakah.  fragment 
of  a  statue  of  the  Queen  of  Psammetichus  III,  several  inscribed  stelae  fr<  in  tin  tomb 
of  one  Mer  of  Memphis,  and  a  fine  head  of  Rameses. 

The  Museum  receives  from  time  to  time  donations  of  objects  from  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  added  a  considerable  number  of  Casts 
of  the  more  important  classical  sculptures  in  the  Museums  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  other  European  museums. 


THE  MACE 
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THE 


MACE, 

without  the  presence  of  which  no  high  academic  function  is  held,  and  with  which  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  University  are  supported,  was  presented  by  Sir  Charley 
Fitzroy,  Governor-General  of  the  Colony,  in  1852,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

It  bears  the  Royal  Arms,  the  Arms  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  University,  with  the 
rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  entwined  in  the  intervening  spaces,  and  the  motto 
"  Doctrina  paret  virtutem." 

It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  art  in  design  and  workmanship,  the  head  of  the  Mace,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  Crown,  being  effectively  wrought  in  silver  and  plated  gold,  and  is 
carried  by  the  Esquire  Bedell  before  the  Chancellor  in  procession  on  official  occasions. 
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THE    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  total  area  of  floor  space  far  exceeding  that  of  the  main 
building.  The  sketch  of  the  original  building  shews  a  small  cottage  of  four  rooms  and 
the  beginning  of  the  teaching  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  when  in  March,  1883,  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  first  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  (now 
Sir  Thomas)  Anderson  Stuart.  The  School  commenced  with  four  students ;  lecturers 
in  medical  and  surgical  subjects  were  appointed  in  the  same  year.  There  are  now 
471  students,  3  professors,  an  assistant  professor,  and  40  lecturers  and  demonstrators 
on  the  teaching  staff. 

Its  development  has  been  rapid  ;  a  handsome  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000  in  1887,  and  in  1890  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  divided  into 
two  Chairs. 

The  building  has  been  twice  enlarged,  is  now  double  its  original  size,  and  is  the 
largest  Medical  School  in  Australasia,  ranking  as  one  of  the  great  medical  schools  of  the 
world.  Its  total  cost  approximates  £120,000.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  various  periods 
of  Tudor  Gothic  Architecture,  a  different  period  for  each  of  the  three  stages  in  its  con- 
struction. It  has  five  lecture  halls  or  theatres,  also  rooms  and  laboratories  and  a  Museum 
of  Normal  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  The  size  of  the  well  lighted  Dissecting  Room  is 
114  feet  by  41  feet,  and  there  are  100  rooms  contained  in  the  building. 

The  School  contains  three  stained-glass  windows  with  portraits  of  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  one  stained-glass  window  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  22  notable  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  the  gifts  of  Sir  Arthur  Renwick,  B.A.,  M.D.  ;  Sir  Philip  Jones,  M.D.  ; 
John  Harris,  Esquire,  and  Dr.  George  Bennett.  Other  donors  have  presented  the  busts 
of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  corridor  of  the 
building. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 


THREE  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
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STAIRCASE,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  QUADRANGLE,  ARCHITECTURALLY 
STRIKING — the  idea  is  taken  from  the  Chateau  de  Blois.  It 
serves  for  staircase  and  effectual  fire  escape. 
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MUSEUM  OF  NORMAL  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FROM  REAR 
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PETER  NICOL  RUSSELL  MEMORIAL  AND  MACLEAY  MUSEUM 


PETER  NICOL   RUSSELL  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  north  of  the  Great  Hall  a  massive  bronze  memorial,  on  suitable  granite  base, 
of  Sir  Peter  Nicol  Russell  has  been  erected.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal, 
and  is  a  life-like  bust  overlooking  an  allegorical  group,  entitled  "  Industry,"  representing 
the  inspiration  of  the  young  mechanic.  It  was  sent  out  from  England  by  Lady  Russell, 
and  unveiled  in  December,  1909.  On  the  base  the  following  inscription  has  been  placed  : — 

"  Presented  to  the  University  of  Sydney  by  Dame  Charlotte  Russell  in  memory 
"  of  her  late  husband  Sir  Peter  Nicol  Russell,  a  munificent  benefactor,  who 
"  endowed  the  Peter  Nicol  Russell  School  of  Engineering.  June  23,  1907." 

In  the  centre  of  a  delightful  little  lawn  surrounding  the  memorial,  there  is  a  small 
fish  pond,  in  which  gold  and  silver  fish  may  be  seen  sporting,  and  at  the  back  of  the  lawn 
the  Macleay  Museum  of  Natural  History  objects. 


MACLEAY  MUSEUM 


MACLEAY  MUSEUM. 

Sir  William  Macleay's  collection  of  natural  history  specimens  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  University,  by  gift  in  1888,  and  is  housed  in  the  building  bearing  his  name. 

The  benefactor,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  science  and  scientific  pursuits,  had 
spent  great  sums  of  money  in  furthering  these  objects.  As  president  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  he  provided  the  land  and  buildings  at  Elizabeth  Bay  occupied  by  that  institution, 
and  by  his  will  endowed  four  Fellowships  of  £400  each  annually  to  be  held  by  graduates 
in  Science  for  study  and  research  in  Natural  Science. 

Of  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  groups  in  the  collection  above  named,  he  said  "  the 
collection  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world." 
.  .  .  "  The  molluscan  group  is  good  ;  the  articulata  collection  is  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  excepfing  that  of  the  British  Museum."  "  The  Crustacea,  the  arachnida  and 
insecta  occupy  480  well-filled  drawers."  "  The  collection  of  Australian  insects  is  the  best 
known."  Included  in  the  gift  was  a  valuable  general  zoological  library  of  about  2,000 
volumes,  containing  all  the  best  works  on  the  lower  animals,  and  the  collection  would  be 
valued  at  not  less  than  £25,000.  In  addition,  Sir  William  Macleay  left  £6,000  for  the 
•endowment  of  a  Curatorship,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Curator,  Mr.  G.  Masters, 
nominated  by  him,  was  a  man  who  had  done  much  in  getting  together  a  very  large  part 
of  his  collection. 
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PETER  NICOL  RUSSELL  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 


THE  PETER  NICOL  RUSSELL  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

This  School  is  named  after  its  great  benefactor,  the  late  Sir  Peter  Nicol  Russell,  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  gave  £100,000  in  two  sums  of  £50,000  in  the  years  1896  and  1904. 

In  the  fifties  P.  N.  Russell  was  the  head  of  a  foundry  which  developed  into  a  very 
large  engineering  and  shipbuilding  business.  He  lived  in  London  for  a  large  number 
of  years  after  the  firm  had  dissolved  and  the  business  been  given  up,  but  paid  periodical 
visits  to  Sydney  and  had  investments  here. 

These  gifts  for  the  encouragement  of  engineering  studies  included  the  endowment  of 
three  Scholarships  of  £75  annually,  tenable  for  four  years,  i.e.,  12  in  all,  in  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  and  of  certain  lectureships,  and  gave  the  School  a  great 
impetus,  several  lectureships  being  permanently  placed  upon  this  foundation.  The 
Government  readily  acceded  to  the  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  second  endowment 
of  £50,000,  viz.,  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  lecture  and  demonstration  purposes 
and  of  the  Workshops.  The  School  is  well  provided  with  most  of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  a  modern  engineering  school,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  equipped  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  teaching  in  the  branches  [of  Civil  and  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering  and  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
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CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

THE  OTHER  SCIENCE  BUILDINGS 

are  the  following  :— 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  in  which  accommodation  is  at  present  time  found  for 
the  teaching  in  the  Departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  Metallurgy 
and  Assaying,  and  also  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PHYSICS  LABORATORY. 
GEOLOGY. 

BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY.  The  Department  of 
Botany  is  temporarily  situated  in  the  Fisher  Library  Building. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  AND  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL. 

The  cost  of  the  several  University  buildings  may  be  set  down  at  the    following 
figures  : — 

Main  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £80,000 

Medical  School  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  120,000 

Chemical  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20,000 

Physics  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  18,000 

Geology  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6,000 

Biology  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8,000 

Macleay  Museum  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  16,000 

P.  N.  Russell  School  of  Engineering  .'.  . .  25,000 

Fisher  Library  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  75,000 

Veterinary  School  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  12,500 

Union  Building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7,500 

£388,000- 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  CLASS  ROOM 


And  with  the  exception  of  £7,500  for  additions  to  the  Chemical  Department  in  1889, 
and  of  £7,500  in  1912  for  the  erection  of  the  Union  Building,  the  entire  cost  has  been 
defrayed  from  Government  votes.  Plans  for  new  buildings  and  for  the  enlargement  of 
existing  ones,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  accommodation,  are  being  prepared,  and 
the  Government  is  proceeding  with  buildings  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Science,  for  the  Department  of  Botany,  and  for  the  University  Women's 
Union. 

To  show  that  the  large  sum  above  mentioned  is  well  spent  and  the  buildings  well 
used,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  great  development  in  University  life  and 
influence  as  evidenced  by  the  numbers  of  staff  and  students  already  quoted. 

The  influence  of  the  University  teaching  in  all  departments  of  life  is  being  felt  much 
more  widely  as  the  years  go  by.  The  University  Extension  Lectures  and  Tutorial 
Classes  under  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  bring  its  teaching  within  the  range 
of  all  classes  in  the  community,  while  for  those  qualified  by  matriculation  to  enter  any 
of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  and  not  willing  or  able  to  pay  fees,  200  public  exhi- 
bitions are  awarded  annually  in  competition.  There  are  also  entrance  University 
Scholarships  in  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  for  general  proficiency. 
12  State  Bursaries,  and  about  25  University  Bursaries  given  annually.  In  addition, 
teachers  of  the  Training  College  and  others  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
are  in  attendance  upon  day  and  evening  lectures.  Scholarships  are  given  in  all  the 
Faculties  for  the  highest  honour  students  in  the  yearly  examinations,  and  there  are 
post-graduate  and  Travelling  Scholarships  also. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


The  University  can  claim  amongst  its  alumni  the  Chief  Justices  and  Judges  of  the 
Federal  High  Court  and  State  Courts,  several  members  of  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Parliaments  in  both  Houses  and  in  the  professions  and  commercial  life  and  social  life 
of  the  community  are  its  educational  and  ennobling  influences  felt.  More  than  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  distinguished  graduates  of  Sydney  University,  including 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  his  Honor  Judge  Backhouse,  M.A.,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1887,  and  who  has  been  elected  Vice-Chancellor  on  different  occasions  aggregating  a 
period  of  13  years.  Similarly  four  Professorships,  6  Assistant  Professorships,  78  Lecture- 
ships and  Demonstratorships  are  held  by  those  who  have  graduated  in  this  University. 
The  University  has  not,  during  the  62  years  of  its  existence,  produced  a  large  number 
who  have  wholly  devoted  their  time  and  powers  for  culture  only  ;  but  all  new  countries 
are  to  some  extent  excused  from  this  at  first  because  of  the  pressing  claims  of  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  later  this  class,  as  in  older  lands,  will  be  found  more  numerous. 

Notwithstanding,  the  late  Mr.  David  Smith  Mitchell,  one  of  the  first  graduates 
whose  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1859,  was  an  enthusiastic  bibliophile, 
he  spent  his  life  and  a  large  part  of  a  considerable  income  in  the  purchase  and  study 
of  literature,  and  bequeathed  his  library,  which  included  a  very  great  number  of  early 
and  original  editions  of  works  on  Australasia,  to  the  Government  of  the  State  to  found 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 


the  Mitchell  Library.      He  also  endowed  the  Library  with  £70,000  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  all  books  written  about  Australasia,  or  by  Australians  on  any  subject. 

The  University  of  Sydney  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  the  receipt  from  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  benefactions  for  the  foundations  of  Scholarships,  Bursaries  and  Prizes, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Edwin  Dalton  Bequest  (Woolley  Scholarship),  £8000  ;  J.  B.' 
Watt  Exhibitions,  £3,000  ;  Thomas  Walker  Bursaries,  £5,000  ;  William  Roberts'  (James 
King  of  Irrawang  Scholarship),  £4,000  ;  of  others  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  teaching 
by  the  creation  of  additional  Professorships  and  Lectureships,  the  chief  among  which 
are  Hovell  Lectureship,  £6,000 ;  Challis  Bequest,  £257,000  ;  Peter  Nicol  Russell 
Fund.  £100,000,  and  of  the  £30,000  left  by  Thomas  Fisher  for  the  Library.  The  revenue 
from  the  total  amount  (£547,239)  of  benefactions  has  given  the  University  great  oppor- 
tunities for  enlarging  and  strengthening  its  teaching  capabilities,  which  have  been  fully 
used,  and  by  the  award  of  Scholarships,  Bursaries,  etc.,  it  has  encouraged  to  its  courses 
men  and  women  desirous  of  entering  its  portals,  but  who,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
otherwise  debarred. 

Yet  with  all  that  has  been  done,  until  the  necessary  funds  are  provided  either  by 
private  benefactors  or  from  the  State  Treasury,  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
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THE  SENATE  ROOM. 

is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  northern  entrance  hall,  in  which  the 
cedar  staircase,  with  carved  balustrading,  is  a  pleasing  feature.  The  hall  is  hung 
round  with  several  paintings. 

The  Senate  Room  contains  a  large  rectangular  table,  18  feet  by  9  feet  in  size,  and 
at  one  end  the  original  cedar  chair  used  by  the  first  Chancellor  ;  the  chair  is  of  Gothic 
design,  richly  carved,  with  large  square  seat,  has  high  rests  for  arms  at  the  side,  and  a 
high  back.  The  large  bookcase  is  of  old  English  oak  and  beautifully  carved  ;  it  is  one 
of  six  similar  bookcases  given  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson. 

The  two'  glass  cases  exhibit  the  Addresses  of  Congratulation  forwarded  to  the 
University  on  the  occasion  of  its  Jubilee  celebrations  in  1902. 


SENATE  ROOM 


The  massive  circular  centre  table  is  of  interest  because  made  of  many  samples  of 
Australian  woods,  and  because  it  was  forwarded  to  London  for  Exhibition. 

Round  the  wall  are  hung  the  painted  portraits  of  Lady  Russell,  Sir  Normand 
MacLaurin,  and  other  well-executed  paintings,  including  a  reputed  Van  Dyke. 

There  are  a  number  of  unique  and  valuable  Cartographic  Drawings,  executed  in 
coloured  crayons,  of  the  ice-bound  Antarctic  Coast  at  Sir  Douglas  Mawson's  winter 
quarters  at  Adelie  Land,  also  studies  of  icebergs  and  the  inland  ice.  These  were  almost 
all  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  J.  van  Waterschoot  van  der  Gracht,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

The  carved  oak  lectern,  presented  to  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley  in  1850,  on  his  leaving 
England  to  assume  the  Principalship  in  this  University,  is  worth  attention  as  a  piece  of 
fine  carving.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Joannes  Woolley,  I.C.P.  Archididasculus  D.D. 

Domine  labia  nostra  aperias. 
Joannes  Brown,  Architectus  invenit  A.S.   1850. 

Verbum  tuum  lucerna  pedibus  meis." 

This  room  is  used  not  only  for  meetings  of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  Professorial  Board 
Faculties,  and  other  deliberative  committees. 
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THE  ARMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY 

was  granted  by  the  College  of  Heralds  in  1857.      They  are  described    by  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  who  obtained  them,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Lion  or,  on  a  chief  gules,  is  part  of  the  cognisance  of  England  and  is 
"  also  the  bearing  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whilst  an  open  book  is 
"  borne  by  Oxford.  The  Southern  Cross  and  stars  typify  our  relations  with 
"  the  parent  State  so  happily  expressed  by  the  motto — 

"  Sidere  mens  eadem  mutato." 
'A  motto  suggested  by  Francis  L.  S.  Merewether.) 

The  design  is  undoubtedly  of  much  significance  and  suitability. 
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THE  UNION— a  part  of  Reading  Room,  showing  Central  Panel  of  the  Frieze  and  the 

Cartoons  for  its  Extension 
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SYDNEY  UNIVERSITY 
UNION. 

The  Senate  of  the  University 
generously  provided  the  building, 
well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 
The  old  common  room,  which  had 
become  quite  inadequate,  and  indeed 
had  long  been  disregarded  by  the 
main  body  of  students,  was  then  re- 
moved. In  Lent  Term,  1913,  the 
Union  entered  into  occupation  of  its 
new  home. 

The  University  Union  is  the  oldest 
among  University  Societies,  exclud- 
ing athletic  ones,  having  been  founded 
in  1874,  and  until  1911  it  devoted 
itself  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  the 
mental  culture  of  its  members  by 
means  of  debates  and  lectures.  It 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  realise  the 
ambition  which  it  has  always  enter- 
tained and  to  become  a  centre  of 
University  life  in  its  varied  interests, 
and  as  important  in  its  influence  as 
its  namesakes  in  Oxford  and  else- 
where. 


THE  UNION  PLEASANCE 


THE  UNION  ENTRANCE  HALL 


The  building  includes  a 
common  room,  reading 
room,  billiard  room, 
games  room,  committee 
rooms,  and  a  refectory. 
There  is  also  a  large  hall 
for  debates  and  public 
meetings.  The  rooms  are 
very  comfortably  fur- 
nished, but  are  already 
inadequate,  as  the  mem- 
bership exceeds  1000. 
Plans  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  completion 
ofthehallandtheaddition 
of  a  large  dining  room 
block. 

The  pleasance  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  laid 
out  with  ferns,  trees  and 
floweriug  shrubs,  affords 
enticing  shade  and  calm 
retreat. 
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BUILDING 


COLLEGES  AFFILIATED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  Act  of  Incorporation  Colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  were  provided 
for,  in  which  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  those 
religious  denominations  which  undertook  the  building  and  equipment  of  them,  because 
the  University  is  precluded  from  teaching  or  conferring  degrees  in  Theology,  and  in 
1854  the  Act  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  Endowment  of  Colleges  within 
the  University  "  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The  Government  provides  a 
statutory  grant  of  £500  per  annum  towards  the  salary  of  the  Principal,  and  towards 
the  building  a  sum  equal  to  that  provided  by  subscribers  to  a  maximum  of  £20,000. 

The  Colleges  have  been  founded  in  the  following  order,  and  sub-grants  of  land 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  original  deed  of  grant  of  land  to  the 
University  of  1855,  viz  :  St.  Paul's  College,  St.  John's  College,  St.  Andrew's  College. 

The  deed  provided  for  a  sub-grant  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  that  body 
is  now  collecting  funds  for  building  a  College  to  occupy  the  area  of  land  which  has  been 
allotted  to  it. 

A  sub-grant  of  land  was  also  made  to  the  Women's  College,  and  a  Government 
Training  College  for  Teachers  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  a  site  also  granted  by 
the  University. 

The  Colleges,  in  addition  to  giving  religious  teaching,  give  valuable  tutorial  assist- 
ance in  several  subjects  as  adjuncts  to  University  lectures. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  of  the  College  buildings  is  obtained  from  the 
University  tower. 

ST.  PAUL'S  COLLEGE  (CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND). 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  is  dated  December,  1854,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  St.  Paul's  Day,  the  25th  of  January,  1856,  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir 
William  Denison.  The  first  Warden  arrived  from  England  in  December,  1856,  tuition 
was  given  to  the  first  students  during  1857,  and  although  the  building  was  not  properly 
finished  till  the  year  1859,  part  of  it  was  occupied  from  the  commencement  of  the  previous 
academic  year.  The  building  cost  £30,000,  and  the  Warden's  Lodge,  erected  in  1886, 
£4,000. 

The  sub-grant  of  land  from  the  University  includes  18  acres.  The  College  is  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  built  of  stone  to  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Blacket.  It  has 
residential  accommodation  for  41  students,  and  funds  are  now  being  raised  to  complete 
the  quadrangle  by  erecting  rooms  for  some  25  more  students,  and  a  chapel  to  replace 
the  present  one,  which  was  intended  for  a  library.  (See  page  51.) 

There  are  endowments  for  three  open  Scholarships  and  three  Exhibitions  for 
resident  students  intending  to  take  Holy  Orders. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  COLLEGE 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  (ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH), 

or  the  College  of  John  the 
Evangelist,  was  incorpor- 
ated in  an  Act  dated  I5th 
September,  1857,  and  was 
erected  in  1862  at  a  cost 
of  £40,000 "?  The  design 
is  of  Gothic  architecture, 
built  of  stone,  [and  the 
entrance  hall,  staircase 
and  chapel  are  special 
features  of  the  College. 
The  area  of  land  is  18 
acres. 

Its  first  students  were 
received  into  residence  in 
1862,  but  anterior  to  this 
date  the  teaching  had 
been  given  in  a  house  in 
Missenden  Road. 

The  College  has  accommodation  for  26,  while  it  is  favoured  with  a  promised  donation  of 
£30,000  for  the  endowment  of  Lectureships,  the  establishment  of  a  Scientific  Laboratory,  and  for 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  provided  a  similar  sum  is  raised  from  the  public,  which  will  be 
spent  in  the  enlargement  of  the  building  and  for  repairs. 

Four  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE  (PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH) 

was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  31  Victoria,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  August,  1876,  lectures  being  given  earlier  in  the  same  year.  The  College 
has  been  increased  in  size  from  time  to  time,  and  has  in  residence  69  students,  being  the 
largest  number  in  any  of  the  Colleges. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Munro,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the 
Colleges  in  Aberdeen,  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has  cost  £59,000,  and  recently  a 
Scientific  Laboratory  has  been  built  and  equipped.  It  is  built  of  stone  on  a  sub-grant 
of  land  from  the  University  of  n  acres. 

The  College  has  been  fortunate  in  having  received  some  large  endowments  for  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  notably  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Hunter  Baillie  for  the  foundation  of  a  Chair 
of  Oriental  and  Polynesian  Languages  and  a  Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
in  relation  to  religion.  St.  Andrew's  College  is  the  only  College  which  has  a  Faculty  of 
Theology,  there  being  three  Professorships  established  in  subjects  required  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  Ministry. 


THE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 

incorporated  by  Act  53  Viet.  No.  10,  has  been  established  to  afford  residence  and 
domestic  supervision  for  women  students,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance,  and  has  been 
arranged  and  conducted  on  similar  lines  to  the  English  Colleges — Girton,  Newnham  and 

Somerville. 
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It  is  built  on  a  sub-grant  of  land  by  the  University  of  four  acres  in  area,  has 
a  frontage  to  Bligh  Street,  Newtown,  and  a  private  University  road  goes  the  whole  depth 
of  the  land.  The  College  buildings  were  designed  and  built  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Sulman  and  Power  at  a  cost  of  £13,000.  The  College  is  built  of  brick,  with  a 
pantile  roof,  with  broad  eaves  and  shady  verandahs,  in  South  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  College,  accommodating  26  residential  students,  was  opened  in  May,  1894,  and  it  is 
proposed  shortly  to  enlarge  its  buildings  to  admit  of  46  additional  students. 

The  College  is  endowed  with  an  entrance  Scholarship  and  a  Bursary,  a.nd  has  other 
annual  scholarships  and  prizes. 


ROYAL  PRINCE  ALFRED  HOSPITAL 

was  incorporated  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1873,  and  was  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  people's  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred,  who  had 
been  in  danger  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin  while  H.R.H.  was  visiting  Sydney. 

The  University  made  a  grant  of  land  of  n  acres  3  roods  26  perches,  having  a  splendid 
frontage  to  Missenden  Road,  Camperdown,  which  road  runs  through  from  the  main 
arteries  of  Newtown  and  Camperdown  and  renders  the  Hospital  easy  of  access.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  thickly-populated  area. 
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The  Hospital  is  used  by  the  University  for  the  general  clinical  instruction  of  its 
medical  students,  is  the  largest  hospital  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  contains  500 
beds.  The  operating  theatres,  of  which  there  are  seven,  and  other  equipment  are  of 
the  most  modern  and  scientific  type.  Certain  University  Lecturers  in  the  Medical 
School  are  appointed  to  the  honorary  staff  of  the  Hospital,  with  a  number  of  beds  under 
their  care,  and  the  resident  medical  officers  are  chosen  from  the  graduates  who  obtain 
the  highest  places  in  the  final  examinations.  The  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  in  September,  1882,  and  its  total  cost,  including  the  well-furnished  and 
comfortable  Nurses'  "  Nightingale  "  Home,  is  £300,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick 
with  stone  facings,  are  built  in  blocks,  with  broad  verandahs  and  balconies  and  viaducts 
connecting  the  several  blocks,  and  the  frontage  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  building 
in  Sydney,  viz.,  over  500  feet. 


Other  Hospitals  attended  by  the  medical  students  for  clinical  instruction  include  : — 
The  Sydney  Hospital,  which  has  334  beds  ; 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  181  beds  ; 

The  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children,  183  beds  ; 
The  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  ; 
The  Women's  Hospital,  Crown  Street ; 
and  for  Dental  Students,  The  United  Dental  Hospital. 
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